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CHILDREN'S PROGRAMS AT CARNEGIE PUBLIC LIBRARY 
BRYAN, TEXAS 


By 
Ardith K. Melloh, Librarian 


It was a year ago April 18ththat the Rountree Room for Children opened 
at the Bryan Carnegie Library. In the preceding monthsall our efforts had 
been directed to this one event. Now we were faced with the problem of 
maintaining the enthusiasm of the childrenand parents who had come to the 
opening and of interesting the many others in the community who seemed 
to be unaware of the library. 


Since there was little time left to plan for a summer program, we did 
the only three things that seemed feasible. 


First, we ordered aids for two summer reading clubs, an American 
heritage plan for children from the fifth grade up, and one with acircus 
theme for the younger children. Onour weekly radio program, in the press, 
and by visits to the schools we invited the children to join these reading 
clubs. 


Second, we decided to utilize the resources of our community inevery 
way possible to help provide weekly story hour programs that would main- 
tain the enthusiasm of our young patrons and attract new ones. We had 
been doing this to some extent on our weekly radio programs over the local 
station, KORA, and the response seemed to be favorable. 


Third, we determined to tie these programs in with books. If the chil- 
dren came but did not read, we would not be accomplishing our purpose. 


Now that itis time for a new summer's program we want to review 
what we did last year, and, if possible, evaluate the means and the results. 
Perhaps others can see faults and shortcomings that are not apparent to us. 


Our reading club programs were not new or original. They followed 
the basic plan, which in various versions hundreds of libraries have used. 
Each book a child reads advances him up the path, or ladder, or whatever 
it may be, until he reaches the set goal of so many books read within cer- 
tain time. As a reward for this accomplishment he receives a diploma. 


We required the older children to read twenty books from a wide var- 
iety of approved titles. The younger children were to read the same num- 
ber but their choice was not limited. We didask them to makea very brief 
written statement about the book when they reported it, but made no other 
effort to check on them. 





We had 212 children register for our reading clubs. Of these, a total 
of 131 read the required number of books or more. One boy read 83 and 
one girl read 73. All but a very few read at least six or seven books. 


The diplomas were handed out at the end of the summer at special 
"commencement'' programs. For the younger children we had a circus 
party with balloons, ice cream and "pop" donated by local business firms 
and covk.¢s made by some of the mothers. The program forthe older chii- 
dren featured a talk by Congressman Olin Teague and a film showing the 
inauguration of President Eisenhower. 


As far as the number of children participating and the number of books 
read are concerned, the reading clubs proved even more successful iuan 
we had hoped. Certain objections are sometimes expressedin revardto 
these clubs; namely, that they are an artificial means of encouraging read- 
ing; that the competition they foster is undesirable; and that emphasis is 
placed on quantity instead of quality in reading. 


The first two objections seem weak. Children just do not read books 
they find uninteresting, certainly not for the reward of a mere diploma. 
As for competition, they meet that in practically every other phase oftheir 
lives and if it can be the means of introducing a non-reader to the delight 
of a good book we are all for it. Perhaps afew children do report books 
they have not read, but we found that the ones who reported the most books 
were really reading them, and reading for pleasure, because they kept right 
on reading after the summer was over. 


The third objection is more valid and there is danger of emphasizing 
quantity instead of quality in the reading. The librarian must remember 
this in selecting books for the approved lists. Also, the children should 
be given as much individual help and guidance in choosing their books as 
possible. This can do more thananything toimprove the quality of the read- 
ing as well as stimulate the interest. 


One point in favor of these reading clubs that is seldom stressedis 
that most children love to belong to cluos. These whichpublic libraries 
sponsor give the shy child, the physically handicapped, and the childfrom 
the other side of the tracks an opportunity to join something on an equal 
basis with popular and more fortunate children. 


Perhaps children's librarians might voice the loudest objections to 
summer reading clubs because they are extra work. But whenthe children 
ask if there will be a reading club next summer, whenparents express their 
thanks and appreciation, when teachers bring 80 boys and girls in one day 
to visit the library in the hope thatthey will be stimulatedtotake part, then 
we feel all the work is worthwhile. 


This summer we plan to have three reading clubs. For the children 
at the reading level of the first three grades and for thosein the fourti 




















through the sixth grades, we will have the conventional types. Plans are 
now being made to have something different to appeal to those of junior 
high school age. 


Today libraries mustcomplete with television, radio, movies, andeven 
with organized recreational programs for the attention and interest of the 
children. We doubted if just summer reading clubs would offer enough to 
hold the enthusiasm of many of the children or attract those who had never 
used the library and whose parents had no interest in books or reading. 


Our entryin this competition was a Story Hour every Wednesday morn- 
ing during thesummer. While wehad atleast one storytold at each of these 
programs, and occasionally a whole hour would be given over to stories, 
we called on the people of the community - both young and old - to take part, 
to supply that added attraction. Their response was amazing and stimula- 
ting to us. At the end of the summer we decided it would be worthwhile to 
continue the Story Hours on Saturday mornings during the school year. 


The programs have been varied. It is impossible to mention all of 
them, but the following will illustrate the types of things we have had both 
at the library and over the air. 


Air cadets from Holland, Belguim and Norway, stationed at the Bryan 
Air Force Base, accepted invitations to come and tell about their countries. 
They even secured films fromtheir embassies to show, and they saved used 
foreign stamps to pass out to our young collectors. The children particu- 
larly enjoyed asking these young men about the boys and girls intheir coun- 
tries. At the program on Holland the two little daughters of the Dutch lia- 
son officer wore their wooden shoes and sang a Dutch song. 


For our program on Japan, the Japanese wife of an officer at the Air 
Base spoke of the customs of her native country and even made and served 
real Japanese tea. A Japanese girl attending our localhigh school gave one 
of the classical dances of Japan dressed in traditional costume. 


Local people who have returned from visits to foreign countries or 
who have lived abroad have brought their films, art objects and curios they 
have collected to show the children. Foreign students attending A. & M. 
College have also been very kind in helping. Among other countries pre- 
sented at our Story Hours are Egypt, India, Pakistan, Turkey, South Africa, 
and Korea. 


A young man stationed at the Air Base, an amateur magician, gaveus 
several programs which held the children spellbound. 


Members of a Brownie Scouttroop earned their merit badges by putting 
on a Christmas play. A Cub Scout troop put on a clever puppet show. 





When the inter-collegiate rodeo was held here, three of the youngmen 
came over to tell the boys and girls about rodeos and to give a demonstra- 
tion of roping. For this program the children were asked to bring their 














guns and wear their cowboy outfits. Two other college boys who have work- 
ed up a "'clown" tumbling act also performed for Story Hour. 


All of the schools, including the parochial school and the private kinder- 
gartens, have cooperated with us. A particularly fine program was given 
by one of the Negro elementary schools during National Negro Week. 


A high school English class, as part of their class assignment, has a- 
dapted and put on several wellknown children's storiesfor our radio broad- 
casts. They are now makingtape recordings of children's poetry which we 
hope to use this summer. 


The Latin class brought to the library models of clothing, arts, crafts, 
implements of war, and houses of the Ancient Romans, all of which they 
had made as school projects, and explained the things to the children. To 
round out the program one of the high school students told several of the 
Roman myths. 


For our story tellers we also call on people of the community, parti- 
cularly members of the local Story Tellers' League. We have even had 
several of the children themselves tell the stories. Several times some of 
them on their own initiative have worked up little skits and dance acts which 
have been well received. 


Since our library is not large, perhaps it should be explained how we 
are able to give these programs. The second floor of the building, which 
was designed as an auditorium, was converted into the children's room. 
Reading tables and shelves are at one end, leaving enough room at the 
other, where the stage is, to give our programs. Many of the children 
sit on the floor, as there are not enough chairs for all. And it must be 
admitted that at times parts of the program can be heard downstairs, but 
so far adults have never complained. 


Books can always be found to tie in with the subject of any program. 
Book jackets and appropriate pictures are prominently displayed on the 
bulletin boards in the children's room. The books themselves are put out 
on special tables. Attention is always called to them sometime during the 
program, and if time permits, various books are reviewed briefly. Before 
the children leave, almost all of these books are usually checked out. 


We believe these programs are accomplishing what we wanted. Of 
first importance is the fact that the Story Hour is attracting children to 
the library. Last summer, attendance at a single program was as high as 
250; only twice did it drop to 100. Even this winter we have had over 150 
on a Saturday morning, and seldom have wehadless than 60. Many chil- 
dren attend regularly, but always there are some new faces. 

















Also, the childrenare reading books. Our records show a satisfactory 
increase in juvenile book circulation. Each month has shown anincrease. 
of from around 600 to 2,000 over the corresponding month in the previous 
year. Total circulation for the first year in the children's room is 32, 335 
books and magazines. Considering that our juvenile book collection is a- 
about 3,300, we feel we are getting excellent use out of what we have. 


We should like here toexpress our thanks to the State Library for their 
generous loan of children's books lastsummer. We could not have supplied 
the demands of our young readers without their help. 


But we believe the value of our children's programs extends beyond 
the increase shown by statistics. Parents who have never been inside of 
a library before come to see what it is all about. Their usual comment 
is, 'I didn't know you had all these books here.'' Some even ask if we have 
books adults may check out. 


The local newspaper, The Bryan Daily Eagle, gives us excellent pub- 
licity with a weekly news story about our programs. People who have ig- 
nored the library before become interested when they learn that someone 
they know is giving a program. 





We have tried to askas many different people as possible to take part. 
Their ready and willing response is wonderful and they seem to welcome 
an opportunity to help in some way besides giving money, which many can- 
not afford todo. Most of them put a great deal of time, thought, and work 
into preparing their programs. In:doing so, they come to feel that the 
library is truly their library. All of us can be grateful to any institution 
that gives us service, but we prize it as our own only when we work for it. 


Mrs. Louis V. Hanna is in charge of our children's room. She has 
planned and arranged for all our programs and supervised all the details. 


It is to her, and to the other members of my staff who have helped in every 
possible way, that the credit must go for such success as we have had. 


ee OK ok 
In recognition of her great contribution to children's literature an a- 
ward will be given to LAURA INGALLS WILDER by the Children's Library 
Association atthe American Library Association Conference in Minneapolis, 


June 1954. 





OUR COUNTY LIBRARIES 





Ector County Free Library 
By 
Velma Barrett, Librarian 
The Ector County Free Library stands on a busy corner in Odessa, 
adjacent to schools, churches, and business houses. The beautiful and 
commodious building, a story-and-a-half high, is open daily except Sundays 
and holidays, from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m., and is in constant use during those 
hours. Circulation last year totaled 260,705, and an additional 28, 708 
persons viewed films in the library. 
Of the 50, 000 people served by the library, 19,422 are registered bor- 
rowers. The library makes available to them 33, 506 books, 183 periodicals, 
and 10, 861 pamphlets, plus a picture file, films, story hours, etc. Although 


the library specializes in service to youth, the adult circulation amounted 


to about 45% of the total last year, and the Reference department is being 


strengthened to give additional emphasis to service to business men. 

The library was established in July, 1938, and the real property is now 
valued at $250,000. There are twelve staff members and one branch. The 
county population has tripled inthe sixteenyears of the library's existance, 
and 84% of this population lives in Odessa, the library headquarters. 

Ector County ranks secamdin oil production among Texas counties, and 
is also devoted to large scale ranching interests. Odessa, which has be- 
come a manufacturing and shipping center, has increased its population 


70% in the past three years. 
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FROM OTHER STATES 





STORY TELLING--VALUE AND METHODS 


By 
Division of Library Extension 
New York State Library 


Value of story telling: 
(A story is a recital of a series of events, real or ficti- 


tious, arranged according tosome law of sequence either 
of time or cause and effect. ) 


A good story means a narrative with definite beginning, continuous 
action and definite ending. Must begininterestingly; must des- 
cribe hero (he is child personified); then comes action; next is 
mystery, suspense, surprise, and finally solution. These are 
the elements of a good story. 


1 Itis the language of childhood and therefore most con- 
crete method of teaching. 
It affords an escape from the commonplace. 
It develops the imagination and capacity for wonder. 
It counteracts some of the sights and sounds of the 
streets which appeal to the melodramatic instinct in 
children. 
It and play are the only realms in which children be- 
come completely absorbed in the present. 
It reveals life broadly in its every phase and holds a 
mirror up to nature. 
Story telling has strong emotional value -- awakens 
and educates real and natural feelings or may satis- 
fy feelings which are already familiar. 
It helps a child todistinguish between rightand wrong. 
It gives innocent pleasure. 
It enlarges the child's vocabulary and introduces him 
to better literature and new avenues of reading. 
It reaches large groups when no other method is fea- 
sible. 
It is :a powerful aid in winning a child's confidence. 
It advertises the library, club and school and is a 
means of attracting children to them. 
It helps to do away with discipline problems because 
children feel that the story teller is their friend and 
they know her. 


II Selection of story for telling. 
1 Best type for the occasion and group. 





2 Best version of story for telling. 
(There are often many different versions of the same 
story. The version heard is the one best remem- 
bered and therefore careful selectionis important. 
A comparison with another version read helps to 
form critical tasts. ) 


Tell stories which appeal to you and specialize on type of stories 
nearest an expression of your own moods. 
3 Good qualities in stories for telling. 

a Simplicity in form and presentation 
Directness. 
Action. 
Repetion (for little children’ ) 
Organization: theme simple and within a child's 
comprehension, ethically sound, not didactic, 
but wholesome in tone; characters, simple, not 
complex, and little character study. 


III Adaptation, abridgement and elaboration: 
1 How to adapt stories. 

a By shortening or abridgement. 

b By expansion or elaboration. 

c By changes consistent with spirit of tale. 

Laws of adaptation. 

a Story must be true to human life. 

b Nothing which is immoral, 

c Form must be simple, beautiful. 

d Not too much detail. 

When to adapt. 

a Story satisfactory in form and ethical value but 
not in minor details, such as relationships un- 
natural, e.g., step-mother. 

Evidences of lower standards of morality, trick- 
ery and deceit (if plot hinges on deceit discard 
it; e.g., Princess on the glass hill): 

Outcome violates child's sense of justice, e.g., 
Rumpelstilskin (discard those where whole found- 
ation is unsound, e.g., Lad who set out to learn 
what fear was). 

Subject matter satisfactory but form poor, e.g., 
East o' the sun and west o' moon. 

When using poem, incident or combination and 
need to enlarge. 

Methods of adaptation. 

a Omit irrelevant. 

b Add details only if in keeping with the original. 

c Do not sentimentalize, but keep vigorous. 





Expansion needs realizing imagination and short- 
ening needs elimination of secondary threads of 
narrative, extra personages, descriptive and ir- 
relevant details. 


IV Methods: preparation and telling 
1 Preparation 
a Read story over carefully several times. 
Allow if possible a week in preparation. 
Mentally see the story in outline form. 
Make written outline if necessary. 
Analyze parts of story and reconstruct it into a 
series of pictures. 
Know your story thoreughly butdo not memorize 
it: memorize only key words and sentences. 
Usetelling phrases; such as 'Once Upon a time" 
etc. 
Practice telling story aloud. 
Live with gtory until you have right atmosphere 
and bring characters alive in that atmosphere. 


Everything depends upon your preparation; read the story once for 
plot. Get in mind the atmosphere, and read it again slowly. 


This time note mentally the characters, places, climax, ac- 
tion (memorize the action rather than the words); sometimes 
it will be necessary to read the story three or four times. 
Then lay aside all notes, and tell it as if you had invented it. 
Telling it aloud to an imaginary audience shows up uncertainty, 
paucity of expression, imperfect assimilation of spirit of story 
and gives confidence and a sense of sureness and makes your 
real telling to a real audience ready and spontaneous. 
2 Telling or presentation 
a Before beginning pause in order to call up the 
mood of story. 
b Have your presentation direct, simple, natural. 
Do not express more than you feel. Also do not 
be too restrained inexpressing what you do feel. 
Not only see your story as you tell it but feel it. 
Use direct discourse now and then to add life- 
likeness and movement to the tale, but narrative 
form generally is easier. 
Do not use toomany words, but suggest more by a 
word or twoor a gesture. Do notdescribe where 
you can suggest. 
Keep same kind of speech as that used in the ori- 
ginal but change difficult or technical terms to 
plain, and complex images to simple, familiar 
ones. 
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Story periods of childhood and types of stories suitable for various 





Never break into the magic of a tale. 

Great value in pauses. 

Keep story unified and full of suspense until cli- 
max is reached. 

Retain especially beautiful and indicative phrases. 
Enjoy your story and tell it with zest but not too 
emphatically. 

In telling a poem choose one with a well-defined 
story or atmosphere. Readithalf a dozen times. 
Discover thelilt. Make a careful analysis of 
each sentence. 

Ending: should be brief, come quickly after cli- 
max, leave vivid impression -- notanticlimax. 
No doubt as to outcome should be left the listen- 
er's mind. 

Never add a postscript to draw or point a moral. 
Know when to stop. 





age groups. 


1 Age 


2 Age 
3 Age 
4 Age 


of realism - 3-6 years old 
Characteristics: ,plot, simple; characters, few; 





action, direct, vigorous rather than beautiful, 


usually use dramatic incident. Use repetition-- 
gives children feeling of familiarity-- and stor- 
ies with sense appeal. Child very practical and 
literal-minded at early age.. Likes toendow both 
animals and inanimate objects about him with 
human qualities. 

of imagination - 6-8 years old 

Characteristics: Plot, not so simple, more in- 
cidents and details; action, not as necessary -- 
should be combined with beauty, often symbolic 
but not forced symbolism--action more necessary 
for boys; adventure and humor (not satire, laugh 
with and not at); girls, romance. 

of realism and hero worship - 8-12 years old 
Characteristics: imagination has become sober 











--ready for realistic stories--hero tales, bio- 
graphy, history, legends and myths of great char- 
acters. 

of romance - l2- 

Ready for King Arthur cycle, Cid, Sigurd, bio- 
graphy, history and great love stories. 














Note: Between 5-7 as soon as imaginationbecomes active and child- 


can throw himself into a fanciful situation he is ready for 
fairy stories. This is the period of a love of masquera- 
ding and dressing up which is so well satisfied in fairy 
stories. Identification of himself with plant and animal 
life. 


VI Demands story makes upon the story teller. 


1 


2 
3 
4 


Knowledge of children's books; not just the few sto- 
ries to be told. 

Knowledge of other literature. 

Understanding and sympathy with children. 

Careful preparation. 


vil Physical features to be watchedand dangers tobe avoided by story 
teller. 


] 


Physical features of story telling. 

a Know your group, and a little about their back- 
ground, if possible. (Are they native or new 
Americans?) etc. 

b Have they had country or city experience ? 

c Arrange your group --inasemicircicle so that 
every child can see you and you see every child 
in the room. 

d Have listeners comfortaole, with attention paid 
to wraps, windows, ventilation etc. 

Dangers to be avoided. 

a Side issues. 





b Altering the story to suit special occasion. 

Cc Introducing unfamiliar words. 

d Claiming cooperation of class by means of ques- 
tions. 

e Overillustration. 

f Obscuring the point of the story with too many 
details. 

g Overexplanation (hampers imagination). 

h Lowering standards. 

i Tacking on a moral, at end of the story. 


Vill Modern use of the story. 


l 


Nou fh WwW &\ 






To gain attention. 

To illustrate a point as in a sermon. 

To entertain and instruct - radio, lecture etc. 

To amuse - after-dinner speakers. 

As one of the most effective educational aids. 

To get work done by executive. 

Range-- from nursery school through university and 
adult life. 
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TEXAS HISTORY 





Prepared by 
Archives Division 


The war with Spain in 1898 was a small war, over almost before it 
began except for the lingering troubles in the Philippines, but it aroused 
Americans to a high emotional pitch at the time. There had been thirty 
years of peace during which prosperity had played the strumpet with the 
nation's economy in recurrent boom and bust. In the South there had been 
a gradual recover from the disasters and tragedies of radical reconstruction, 
and in the North industrial urbanism was nurturing such growths as political 
rings and yellow journalism. William Randolph Hearst is supposed to have 
claimed that he created the war through the columns of his paper. No matter 
how, the heart of the nation began throbbing with the thrill and excitement 
of battle; no matter why, the country rushedto arms, Hundreds volunteered, 
and Texans as usualwere in the forefront. Governor Charles A. Culberson 
of Texas received scores of letters from citizens volunteering their service 
as soldiers. Reproduced below is a photographic copy of one of the most 
interesting of these: 


UAL Rend &, 
re guna, 
Drrk me q Aetter 


a Y 
pam Let Dye 





A , 
L ae ee Ra ror Devers 


B AN We ppronbients 
dan Grin Ln 

















LIBRARIES OVER THE STATE 
Prepared by 
Extension Division 


ABILENE The April 11 issue of the Abilene Reporter-News fea- 

tureda sectionon librariesinthe Abilene vicinity. Pic- 
tures of the librarians and the library boards, and stories on the history 
and description of the libraries were included. The libraries described 
were those inCisco, Callahan County, Nolan County, Ranger, and Stamford. 





ALICE Plans are underway for a workshop for librarians in this 

area in July. When details are worked out, librarians 
will be notified by the State Library. Mrs. J. O. Davis, the Alice Public 
Librarian, will serve as leader of the sessions on cataloging, and Mr. W. 
K. Peace, Acting Extension Director of the State Library, will serve as 
leader of the sessions on Book Selection. 


COMMERCE At the third meeting of the Friends of the Public Library 

of Commerce the Reverend William P. Hardegree was 
named president. Seventeen members of the organization were present to 
sign the newly adopted constitution as charter members. 


CROSBY TON Interest has recently been shown inestablishing a library 
for Crosby County by several residents. 


DALLAS The 1953 winner of the national cotton fashion award, 

Adele Simpson, has donated one of the dresses she de- 
signed tothe Dallas Public Library. Thedress will be added to the costume 
collection which is to be established in a wing of the new Dallas Public 
Library. 


GRAHAM Mrs. Logan, Librarian of the Graham Public Library, 

has announced that a weekly story telling hour will be 
conducted during the summer. In addition, the usual Vacation Reading 
Course will be conducted. 


GALVESTON The Rosenberg Library is making plans for its forth- 

coming 50th anniversary celebration June 22, according 
to C. Lamar Wallis, Librarian and Chairman of the Rosenberg Library 
Committee. 


JACKSBORO Plans for a silver tea and open house in the newly re- 

modeled Public Library in Jacksboro, to be held May 7, 
have been made by the Junior Library Club. The proceeds will be contri- 
buted to the fund for remodeling the library. 


KERMIT Mrs. C. R. Legrande has been named to fill the unex- 

pired term of Mrs. Fred Hard Wright:as Winkler County 
librarian. This action was taken following the acceptance of Mrs. Wright's 
resignation, which became effective May l. 


KERRVILLE A new president was named at the last meeting of the 

Kerrville Library Board. She is Mrs. Whit Zander of 
Hunt, who takes the place of Mrs. J. F. Johnson, recently resigned. The 
Library Board announced that the Thursday evening opening of the library 
will be discontinued. 


MARSHALL The Marshall Library Endowment Fund has now reached 
over $7,000 of its goalof $15,000. The interest on this 
proposed endowment is to be used forthe operation of a free public library. 


MIDLAND The Midland County Library has a special service for 

children in their story hour held on Saturdays. The nar- 
rator for the children's stories is the children's librarian, Mrs. Lynn 
Foster. 


NACOGDOCHES The Nacogdoches City Library has been moved to new 

quarters in the Cotton Exchange Building. The former 
location was in the front of the Masonic Hall, where it has been located 
free of charge for several years. 


STEPHENVILLE The Lola Mason Memorial Library, which is locatedin 

one of the classrooms of the Morgan Mill Methodist 
Church, was recently dedicated and is currently being used by grown-ups 
and youngsters alike. 


SWEETWATER A movement to establisha city-county library for Nolan 
County is underway and definite plans should be forth- 
coming by the end of June. 


TAHOKA The Lynn County Libraryis now openand ready for ser- 

vicein its new quarters, the old City Hallbuilding. The 
library was formerly located in the basement of the courthouse. Mrs. J. 
A. Kaddatz is Librarian. 


WACO The Garden Forum of Waco has adopted the project of 
maintaining the grounds of the Waco Public Library. 
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THE NATIONAL SCENE 





With their theme, ''Knowledge - A Free People's Surest Strength", more 
than 3500 librarians from all parts of America are expected to participate 
in the 73rd annual conference of the American Library Association to be 
held at the Twin Cities, Minneapolis-St. Paul, June 20 to 26. 


ALA President Flora B. Ludington, Mt. Holyoke College -Librarian, 
who will preside at the conference, pointed out the significance of the theme:: 


"It is not generally disputed that knowledge is good and that its posses- 
sion contributes to the happiness of men and the welfare of the state. The 
use of knowledge is not confined to the creative artist, the teacher or the 
productive scholar. It is needed alike by the statesman and legislator and 
the ordinary citizen as he enters the privacy of the voting booth. 


"Knowledge may not eliminate dangers and fears but it will help us to 
know how to deal with them. To remain free we as a people must continue 
to exercise the critical intelligence required for citizenship. If we are to 
act like free men and women our thinking must be based on the long view 


which can be ours if we but study the records of the past as found in our 
libraries." 


Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, Secretary, U. S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare; and Dr. James Lewis Morrill, President, University of 
Minnesota, will be the speakers at the first general session, Monday, June 
21, at 8:30 p.m. At the second general session, Friday, June 25, at 8:30 
p.m., the speaker will be Dr. Charles W. Mayo,. MayoClinic,, Rochester,, 
who is president of the American Association for United Nations. 


L. Quincy Mumford, Librarian of the Cleveland Public Library, who 
has been serving as ALA President-elect, will be inaugurated as President. 
at the second general session. 


Meetings of the ALA Council, policy-making body of the organization, 
will be held on Monday, June 21, at 2:30 p.m.; Wednesday, June 23, at 
10:00 a.m.; and Friday, June 25, at 9:30 a.m. 


The seven divisions of the ALA which will hold special sessions during 
the conference are: American Association of School Librarians, Associa- 
tion of College and Reference Libraries, Division of Cataloging and Class- 
ification, Division of Libraries for Children and Young People, Hospital 
Libraries Division, Library Education Division, and Public Libraries Div- 
ision. 


A pre-conference Library Buildings Institute will be held in St. Paul 
June 19 and 20, jointly sponsored by the ALA Buildings Committee, ACRL 





Buildings Committee, AASL Planning School Library Quarters Committee, 


DLCYP Design and Equipment Committee, and the PLD Architecture Com- 
mittee. 


Close to 250 meetings onall phases of librarianship will be held through- 
out the conference, surrounding the general sessions and Councilmeetings.. 


On Thursday, June 24, at 10:00 a.m., the ALA Adult Education Office 
will hold a discussion of the projects which received grants during the last 
year. Mrs. Grace T. Stevenson, ALA Associate Executive Secretary and 
Amy Winslow, Director of Enoch Pratt Library, Baltimore, whowas Chair- 


man of the grant committee will be among the speakers; Violet Myer, of. 
the Office, will preside. 


The American Heritage Project of discussion groups in public libraries, 


will hold six meetings during the week, with Margaret E. Monroe, Director, 
presiding. 


The organization meeting of the Audio- Visual Board will be held Thurs- 
day, June 24, at 10:00 a.m., with Virginia M. Beard, Cleveland Public 
Library, as temporary chairman. 


The Newbery-Caldecott Dinner, annually a social highlight of the con- 
ference, at which winners of the noted awards for children's books are 
feted, will be held on Tuesday, June 22, at 7:30 p.m. The Friends of 
Libraries Committee luncheon meeting will be held on Tuesday, June 22, 
with the speaker Harry W. Schacter, originator of the Kentucky Bookmo- 


bile project anda panel discussion of Friends' activities in various locali- 
ties. 


Awards to be presented during the conference are the Dana Publicity 
Awards, Letter Awards, Lippincott Award, Citation of Trustees, E. P. 
Dutton-John Macrae Award, the Margaret Mann Citation, and the newly- 
established Grolier Society Award. 


Affiliated groups meeting in connection withthe ALAconiference are:. 
National Association of State Libraries and the Music Library Association. 


The ALA conference, annually one of America's largest professional 
gatherings, has not met in the Twin Cities previously; in 1908, the confer~- 


ence was held at Lake Minnetonka, Minnesota. 
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SOME PUBLICATIONS OF OTHER STATES RECEIVED BY 
THE TEXAS STATE LIBRARY 


(Available for inter-library loan) 


ARKANSAS 
University of Arkansas 
College of Business Adm., Bureau of Business & Economic Research 


Comparative Analysis of Arkansas State Expenditures 
CALIFORNIA 
Education, State Department of 
California Schools (official monthly publication) 
Finch Family Association. Bulletin No. 14 
Public Works, Department of. Division of Highways 
California Highways & Public Works. March-April 1954 
CONNECTICUT 
Governor's Proclamations 
Arbor Day 
Pan American Day 
Good Friday - Day of Fasting and Prayer 
Labor Department, Connecticut 
Directory of Conn. Manufacturing and Mechanical 
Establishments. 1954 
Public Utilities Commission 
42nd Annual Report. 1953 
Secretary of State 
The Constitution of Connecticut 
ILLINOIS 
Finance, The Department of 
Thirty-sixth Annual Report 
Legislative Council 
Illinois Public Health Organization 
INDIANA 
Health, State Board of 
Monthly Bulletin. April, 1954 
KANSAS 
Agriculture, Kansas State Board of 
Kansas Agricultural Chemical Act 
KENTUCKY 
Finance and Revenue, Department of 
Kentucky Revenue (monthly report) 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Simmons College Bulletin 
MICHIGAN 
Alcoholism, State Board of 
"Counseling Homeless Alcoholics" by Wm. W. Wattenberg 
Auditor General 
Your State Finances 





Employment Security Commission 
Management (The Bulletin for Supervisors) 
Governor 
Statement of Long Range Capital Outlay Needs for the Five Year 
Period 1954-55 through 1958-59 As Requested by State 
Agencies 1953 
Historical Commission, Michigan 
Your Capital and Mine (a story of Michigan's government for Young 
Readers) 
Judicial Council of Michigan 
Twenty-Third Annual Report (for 1952) 
Recreation, Michigan Inter-Agency Council for the Schools 
Responsibility in Recreation 
Revenue, Michigan Department of 
Annual Report 1952-1953 
Secretary of State 
Supplement to Michigan Administration Code 
Water Resources Commission 
Quarterly Bulletin 
MINNESOTA 
University of Minnesota 
Annual Report of The Hormel Institute, 1952-53 
NEW YORK 


Education Department, New York State 


University of the State of New York Press 
Health Teaching 
Bureau of Business & Distributive Education 
Tentative Syllabus. Bookkeeping 1 and 2 
Business Law Syllabus 
Bulletin 
Dentists & Dental Hygienists. Dental Schools 
and Dental Hygiene Schools 
Registered Professional Engineers & Land Surveyors 
Education, School of 
New York University 
Human Relations Studies, The Center For 
Living in Chelsea 
Challenges of a Changing Population 
OHIO 
Commerce, Director 
Hotel and Restaurant Laws of Ohio 
Dry Cleaning and Dyeing Laws of Ohio 
Rules & Regulations for the Design, Installation and Construction of 
Containers & Pertinent Equipment for the Storage and Handling 
of Liquefied Petroleum Gases 
Rules and Regulations for the Manufacture, Storage, Handling 
Sale and Transportation of Petroleum Liquids 
Public Welfare, Department of 
Public Welfare in Ohio Today 





Unemployment Compensation, Bureau of 
Regulations of the Bureau of Unemployment Compensation 
University, Ohio State 
College of Engineering 
Proceedings of the Ohio Highway Engineering Conference 


OKLAHOMA 
Corporation Commission 
45th Annual Report 
Education, Department of 
The Oklahoma School Code 1951 and 1953 
School laws of Oklahoma 1953 
School Lunch Workshop Handbook 1953 
Division of Indian Education, Sixth Annual Report 1953 
Game and Fish Department 
Game and Fish News 
Biennial Report, July 1, 1850-June 30, 1952 
Game, Fish and Fur Laws of the State of Oklahoma 1953-54 
Digest of Oklahoma Fishing Laws 1953-54 
Digest of Oklahoma Hunting Laws 1953-54 
Insurance Department 
46th Annual Report of the Insurance Department (ending Dec. 31, 1952) 
Interstate Oil Compact Commission 
Summary of water flood operations in Llinois oil pools 
Quarterly Bulletin 
Labor, Department of 
Labor Laws of the State of Oklahoma 
Legislative Council 
Journal of the State Legislative Council executive committee 
Planning and Resources Board 
Oklahoma Manufactures Director 1953 
Conserving our resources 
Public Welfare 
Division of Research and Statistics 
Public Welfare Oklahoma Statistics, July-October 1953 
Soil Conservation Board, State 
Biennial Report 1951-1952 
Tax Commission, Oklahoma 
Division of Research and Statistics 
Report of the motor vehicle license Division of the 
Oklahoma Tax Commission for the calendar year 1952 
Payments to local units of Government 1952-1953 
Treasurer, State 
Annual Reports for Fiscal year ending June 30, 1953 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Internal Affairs, Department 
Monthly Bulletin, April 1954 
Public Instruction, Department of 
Director 





U. S. GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


(Available on inter-library loan. Also may be ordered from Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C., at price shown. ) 


AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS, 1953. This volume brings together each year 
the more important series of statistics concerning agriculture and closely related 
subjects. A particular effort has been made to meet the diverse interests and needs 
of the general public for a reliable reference book on agricultural production sup- 
plies, consumption, facilities, costs and returns. The tables presented cover a 
wide variety of facts in forms suited to most common uses. 1953 [published] 

1954. 777p. 
Catalog No. A 1.47:953 $2.25 


PUBLIC LIBRARY STATISTICS, 1950. The office of Education has long been 
interested in the development of public libraries as agencies to further the educa- 
tional progress of the Nation. Beginning with 1870, it has issued at intervals 
statistical compilations on the status of the various types of libraries. Marking 
a change in that program, the comprehensive collection covering basic data for 
fiscal 1939 was devoted exclusively to public libraries as was also the one treat- 
ing fiscal 1945 statistics. This current study, which deals with 1950 statistics, 
is thus the third in a new series designed to set forth at regular intervals the 
status of public libraries throughout the United States. These national analyses 


have proved useful to educators, library administrators, governing boards, ap- 
propriating bodies, professional associations and others interested in the 
development, efficient management, and full utilization of these educational 
agencies. 1954. 55p. 

Catalog No. FS 5. 3:953/9 25 cents 


CANNED VEGETABLES AND VEGETABLE PRODUCTS, DEFINITIONS AND 
STANDARDS UNDER THE FEDERAL FOOD, DRUG, AND COSMETIC ACT, FOOD, 
DRUG, AND COSMETIC NO. 2, PARTS 51, 52, AND 53. This publication is an 
unofficial print of the definitions and standards of identity, quality, and fill of con- 
tainer for canned vegetables and tomato products, promulgated under the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. Part 51, covers specific vegetables; part 52, 
canned vegetables; and part 53 tomato products. 1954. 20p. 

Catalog No. FS 13.115:2/Pts.51-53 10 cents 


CARE OF THE LONG-TERM PATIENT, SOURCE BOOK ON SIZE AND 
CHARISTICS OF THE PROBLEM. This source book is a compilation of statistical 
information assembled for the use of participants in the Conference on Care of the 
Long-Term Patient. It consists of 69 tables grouped under four major headings -- 
persons with long-term disabling illness, the patient at home, the patient in an 
institution, and integration of facilities and services. Each group of tables is pre- 
ceded by a brief descriptive analysis of the statistics. 1954. 123p. 

Catalog No. FS 2.2:P 27 60 cents 





DIAGNOSIS AND IMPROVEMENT OF SALINE AND ALKALI SOILS. Saline 
and alkali soil conditions reduce the value and productivity of considerable areas 
of land in the United States. It is the purpose of this handbook to bring together 
and summarize information that will be useful, particularly to professional 
agricultural workers, for the diagnosis and improvement of saline and alkali 
soils. 1954. 160 p. il. 

Catalog No. A 1.76:60 Cloth, $2.00 


FOREIGN ECONOMIC POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES. Message from the 
President of the United States, transmitting recommendations concerning the 
foreign economic policy of the United States. 1954. 10p. 

Catalog No. 83-2:H. Doc. 360 10 cents 


HOME TANNING OF LEATHER AND SMALL FUR SKINS. Ordinarily hides 
and skins should be tanned only by experienced tanners. Sometimes and in some 
places, however, the spread between the receipts for hides and the cost of leather 
warrants the farmer in tanning for himself. The inexperienced cannot hope to. 
make leather equal in appearance, or possibly in quality, to that obtainable on the 
market, but farmers and ranchmen should be able to make serviceable leather far 
most farm purposes by carefully following the directions given in this bulletin. 
Revised 1954. 26p. il. 

Catalog No. A 1.9:1334/8 15 cents 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. Interim report of the Committee on the Jucici- 
ary, United States Senate, Eighty-Third Congress, Second Session, pursuant to 
S. Res. 89 (83d Cong., lst sess.) a resolution to investigate juvenile delinquency 
in the United States. 1954. 73 p. 

Catalog No. 83-2:S. Rept. 1064 25 cents 


WEATHER IS THE NATION'S BUSINESS. A report of the Advisory Committee 
on Weather Services to the Secretary of Commerce. The members of this Com- 
mittee spent a large part of the past half year in consulting with a wide variety of 
people all over the nation who have a common interest in the field of meteorolo- 
gy. Included are principal users of weather information, scientists, represen- 
tatives of the Weather Bureau and other government agencies, and meteorolo- 
gists engaged in private practice. This publication presents the conclusions 
drawn from the investigations of the Committee, the representative opinions of 
all these people consulted, and from the store of experience of the individual 
members of the Committee. 1953 [published] 1954. 59 p. il. maps. 

Catalog No. C30.2:W 37/6 40 cents 


FIGHTING OUR INSECT ENEMIES, :'ACHIEVEMENTS OF PROFESSIONAL 
ENTOMOLOGY, 1854-1954. Published as part of the observance of the centen- 
nial of professional entomology in the United States, this bulletintells how the pro- 
fession of entomology has contributed to agricultural advancement, andto our stand- 
ard of living. It endeavors to acquaint the public with the seriousness of insect 
damage with the aim of enlisting public cooperationin the fight against injurious in- 
sects. 1954. 24p. il. 

Catalog No. A 1.75:121 15 cents 





BOOKS FOR THE HOMEMAKER 


A list of books in the Texas State Library 
available to individuals and libraries 


Prepared by 
Adele Mitchell 
Loan and General Reference Librarian 


REMODELING AND REPAIRING THE HOUSE 


Brown, Sam, ed. How to paint with brush and spray. Popular Mechanics. 1951. 

Cobb, Hubbard. The complete home handyman's guide. Wise. 1948. 

Crouse, William H. Home guide to repair, upkeep, and remodeling. McGraw. 
1947. 

Dalzell, J. Ralph. Painting and decorating. American Technical Society. 1939. 

Engels, Norbert. Man around the house. Prentice & Hall. 1949. 

Frankl, Lee. How to expand and improve your home. Simmons-Boardman. 1951. 

Gunerman, Milton. How to build modern kitchen cabinets. Home Craftsman. 
1948. 

Hardy, Kay. How to paint and wallpaper. Funk & Wagnalls. 1950. 

Hawkins, Reginald Robert. Kitchen book: planning and remodeling. Van Nostrand. 
1953. 

Moore, Charles B. Painting and paper hanging for the home owner. Garden City. 
1949. 

Paul, Samuel. Complete book of home modernizing. Stuttman. 1953. 

Waring, Ralph G. Wood finishing and painting made easy. Bruce. 1947. 

Williams, Henry Lionel. Modernizing old houses. Doubleiay.. 1948. 


HOME DECORATION 


Brandt, Mary L. Decorate your home for better living. Scribner. 1950. 

Burris-Meyer, Elizabeth. Decorating livable homes. Prentice-Hall. 1947. 

Chamberlain, Narcissa. Old rooms for new living. Hastings House. 1953. 

Cheskin, Louis. Howto color tune your home. Macmillan. 1954. 

Cooper, Dan. Inside your home. Farrar, Straus. 1946. 

Germaine, Ina May. Handbook of color and how to use it in your home. McBride. 1% 

Gillies, Mary Davis. All about modern decorating. Rev. & enl. ed. Harper. 1948. 

Gillies, Mary Davis. Popular home decoration. Wise. 1948. 

Graves, Pauline Berg. Decorating ideas for small homes. Griffin-Patterson. 1947. 

Hardy, Kay. How to make your house ahome. Funk & Wagnalls. 1947. 

Hartley, Paul. How to beautify your home with color. McGraw. 1952. 

Homemaker's Encyclopedia. Your decorating handbook. Homemaker's Encyclopedia. 
1951. 

House and Garden. Complete guide to interior decoration. 5th edition. 1953. 

Katzenback, Lois. The practical book of American wallpaper. Lippincott. 1951. 

Klock, Catharine. The complete home-decorator. Cadillac. 1946. 


Koues, Helen. The American woman's encyclopedia of home decorating. Garden City. 
1948. 





Lee, Ruth. Fashions in furnishing, a guidepost to decorating. Whittlesey House. 
1948. 

Morton, Ruth. Home and its furnishings. McGraw. 1953. 

Murray, Walter. Interior decoration for today and tomorrow. Hollywood. 1946. 

Ogg, Elizabeth. Decorating the small apartment. Woman's Press. 1949. 

Pace, Dorothy. The complete home encyclopedia. Caxton House. 1947. 

Patmore, Derek. Color schemes and modern furnishing. Studio. 1945. 

Rockow, H. M. K. Creative home decoration. Garden City. 1953. 

Storey, Walter Rendell. Furnishing with color. American Studio books. 1945. 

Terhune, Florence B. Interior decorating for you. Barrows. 1952. 

Williams, Henry Lionel. New rooms for old. Harper. 1952. 

Young, Marjorie W. Decorating for joyful occasions. Scranton, Laurel. 1952. 


FURNITURE 


Aronson, Joseph. The encyclopedia of furniture. Crown. 1938. 

Champion, Paul V. Attractive lawn furnishings. Bruce. 1947. 

McBride, Robert Medill, ed. A treasury of antiques. McBride. 1946. 

Merivale, Margaret. Furnishing the small home. The Studio. 1945. 

Miller, Edgar George. The Standard book of American antique furniture. 
Greystone. 1950. . 

Miller, Gladys. Furniture for your home. Barrows. 1946. 

Nagel, Charles. American furniture 1650-1850, a brief background and an 
illustrated history. Chanticleer press. 1949. 

Nutting, Wallace. Furniture treasury; (Mostly American) all periods of American 
furniture with some foreign examples in America, also American hardware and 
household utensils. 3 volumes. Macmillan. 1948. 

Saylor, Henry Hodgman. Collecting antiques for the home. McBride. 1938. 

Shea, John Gerald. Colonial furniture. Bruce. 1935. 

Shepandson, Ken Foote. Furnishing the home grounds. Bruce. 1936. 

Storey, Walter Rendell. Furnishing in style. American Studio Books. 1947. 

Van Lennep, Gustave A. A guide to American antique furniture. Macrae Smith. 
1937. 

Wenham, Edward. Old furniture for modern rooms; from the restoration to the 
regency. London, Bell and Sons. 1939. 

Williams, Henry Lionel. How to furnish old American houses. Oellegrini. 
1949. 


FURNITURE; MAKING, REMODELING AND REPAIRING 


Blanchard, Roberta Ray. How to restore and decorate chairs. Barrows. 1952. 

Harmes, Earl. Furniture for the amateur craftsman. Bruce. 1940. 

Bast, Herbert. Making upholstered furniture. Bruce. 1951. 

Gottshall, Franklin H. How to design period furniture. Bruce. 1937. 

Groneman, Chris Harold. Bent tubular furniture. Bruce. 1941. 

Lush, Clifford K. It's fun to build modern furniture. Bruce. 1948. 

Morgan, Lester. Construction of American furniture treasures; measured draw- 
ings of selected museum prices with complete information on their construction 
and reproduction. Home Craftsman. 1949. 





Mould, Ruth G. Refinishing and decorating furniture and other home accessories. 
Studio. 1953. 


Parker, Page. Upholstering at home; how to create, repair and remodel uphol- 
stered furnishings. Greenberg. 1951. 

Ornstein, Jacob Arthur. Decorating unpainted furniture. Greenberg. 1946. 

Pelton, B., ed. Furniture making and cabinet work; a handbook. Van Nostrand. 
1949. 

Seagen, Charles W. Upholstered furniture. Bruce. 1936. 

Sloane, Louise. Revive your old furniture. Studio. 1943. 

Spears, Ruth Wyeth. Make and remodel home furnishings. Barrows. 1944. 

Taylor, Henry Hammond. Knowing, collecting and restoring early American 
furniture. Lippincott. 1930. 

Wakeling, Arthur, ed. Garden furniture, barbeques, and fences. Home Crafts- 
man magazine. 1953. 

Yates, Raymond Francis. The amateur finisher's guidebook. Harper. 1952. 


CRAFTS FOR THE HOMEMAKER 


Allen, Edith Louise. Rugmaking craft. Manual arts press. 1945. 

Ashton, Paul Fulton. Everyone can paint fabrics. Studio. 1952. 

Batchelder, Martha R. The art of hook-rug making. Manual arts press. 1947. 

Bast, Herbert. Easy-to-make slip covers. Bruce. 1947. 

Biddle, Dorthy. Making corsages at home. Barrows. 1952. 

Blanchard, Roberta Ray. How to paint trays; with authentic antique designs and 
working diagrams for stenciling and brush-stroke painting. Adaptable for 
boxes, chests, chairs and other furniture. Branford. 1949. 

Bowles, Mrs. Ella Shannon. Handmade rugs. Little. 1927. 

Boynton, Barbee. Textile painting. Complete method of Barbee's technique in 
textile painting and the designing and cutting of overlay stencils. Moore. 1947. 

Brownley, Albert. How to paint and stencil textile. Alby Studio. 1946. 

Cramer, Edith. Handbook of early American decoration. Branford. 1951. 

Flam, David S. 1001 designs for hand decorating. Homecrafts. 1950. 

Germaine, Ina M. Handbook of drapery patters. McBride. 1945. 

Hall, Eliza Calvert. A book of hand-woven coverlets. Little. 1931. 

Hallen, Julienne. Folk art designs, American, Oriental, European. Home- 
crafts. 1949. 

Hardy, Kay. How to make your owndraperies. Funk & Wagnalls. 1948. 

Hardy, Kay. How to make your own slip covers. Pellegrini. 1952. 

Hunt, Peter. How-to-do-it book. Prentice-Hall. 1952. 

Hunt, Peter. Eter Hunt's workbook, with text and pictures. Zeff-Davis. 1945. 


Ickis, Marguerite. The standard book of quilt making and collecting. Greystone. 
1949. 


Kent, William Winthrop. Hooked rug design; showing twenty-eight reproduc- 
tions of the author's own designs. Springfield, Mass. Pond-Ekberg. 1949. 

Lewes, Klares. Your rug making. London, Sylvanpress. 1949. 

O'brien, Mildred Richmond Jackson. The rug and carpet book. 2nd ed. 
McGraw. 1951. 


Ornstein, Jacob Arthur. Paintbrush fun for home decoration. Greenberg. 
1944, 





Peto, Florence. American quilts and coverlets; a history of a charming native 
art together with a manual of instruction for beginners. Chanticleer press. 
1949. 

Phillips, Mrs. Anna M. Hooked rugs and how to make them. Macmillan. 1930. 

Picken, Mary. Sewing for the home; how to make fabric furnishings in a pro- 
fessional way. Harper. 1946. 

Robertson, Elizabeth Wells. American quilts. Studio. 1948. 

Spears, Ruth. Painting patterns for home decorators. Barrows. 1947. 

Taubes, Frederic. Better frames for your pictures. Crowell. 1952. 

Taylor, Mary Perkins. How to make hooked rugs. McKay. 1930. 

Yates, Raymond Francis. The hobby book of stenciling and brush-stroke painting. 
McGraw. 1951. 


LANDSCAPING THE HOME GROUNDS 


Aul, Henry B. How to beautify and improve your home ground. N.Y. Sheridan 
House. 1949. 

Bottomie'*, Myrl Elizah. New designs of small properties; a book for the home- 
owner in city and country. Reded. Macmillan. 1948. 

Elliott, John. 65 practical garden plans. Van Nostrand. 1950. 

Hottes, Alfred Carl. The book of shrubs. De La Mare. 1950. 

Johnson, Loyal Robert. How to landscape your grounds. 2ded. De La Mare. 
1950. 

Melady, John Hayes. Better lawns for your home. Grossett. 1952. 


Ortloff, Henry Stuart. Garden planning and building. Rev. ed. Doubleday. 1945. 

Tunnard, Christopher. Gardens in the modern landscape. 2d rev. ed - with new 
material on American gardens. Scribner. 1948. 

Wyman, Donald. Hedges, screens and windbreaks; their uses, selection and 
care. McGraw. 1938. 


FLOWER GARDENING 


Allen, Raymond Clayton. Roses for every garden. Barrows. 1948. 

Bush-Brown, Louise. America's garden book. New Rev. ed. Scribner. 1952. 

Buxton, Bessie Wilson. Begonias and how to grow them. Oxford Univ. Press. 
1946. 

Chandler, Josephine Craven. The romance of the rose. Branford. 1949. 

Chabot, Ernest Daniel. How to grow rare greenhouse plants; 260 flowering 
varieties for amateur and florist. Barrows. 1952. 

Clark, William Horace. Gardening the small place. Little. 1952. 

Cumming, Alex. Hardy chrysanthemums. McGraw. 1939. 

Davis, Ben Arthur. Holland's handbook for Southern gardeners, South and 
Southwest. Farrar. 1951. 

Dodge, Bernard O. Diseases and pests of ornamental plants. Ronald. 1948. 

Doolittle, Rosalie. Southwest gardening.. University of New Mexico press. 
1953. 

Dorrance, Anne. Fragrance in the garden. Doubleday. 1937. 

Gardens and gardening, 1951; the studio gardening annual. Studio. 1951. 





Coldsmith, Margaret Olthof. Picture primer of dooryard gardening, from city 
plot to country acre. Houghton. 1952. 

Hartzog, Mattie Abney. Garden time in the South. Harrisburg, Pa. McFarland. 
1951. 

Hastings, Louise. The Southern garden book. Doubleday. 1948. 

Hottes, Alfred Carl. The book of annuals. 6th ed. De La Mare. 1952. 

Hume, Harold Hardrada. Azaleas, kinds and culture. Macmillan. 1948. 

Jenkins, Dorothy H. Vines for every garden. Doubleday. 1937. 

Laurie, Alexander. Floriculture, fundamentals and practices. McGraw. 

McFarland, John Horace. Roses of the world incolor. Houghton. 1936. 

McFarland, John Horace. Garden bulbs incolor. Macmillan. 1938. 

McLean, Forman T. The gladiolas. McGraw. 1941. 

Miloradovich, Milo. The home garden book of herbs and spices. Doubleday. 
1952. 

Morse, Mrs. Harriet. Garden easily! Selected plants for easy gardening and 
ideas for their arrangement. Scribner's. 1942. 

Mueller, Charles H. Bulbs for beauty. Barrows, 1947. 

Qunt, I. George. Lilies in the garden. Doubleday. 1936. 

Scruggs, Marian Stuart. Gardening in the South and West. Doubleday. 1947. 

Seymour, Edward, Loomis, Davenport. Favorite flowers incolor. Wise. 1949. 

Seymour, Edward, Loomis, Davenport. New garden encyclopedia; a complete 
practical and convenient guide to every detail of gardening. Wise. 1946. 

Shull, James Marion. Rainbow fragments; a garden book of the Iris. Doubleday. 
1931. 

Simon, Marow G. Complete garden handbook. Van Nostrand. 1950. 

Stevens, Glendon A. Garden flowers in color; a picture encyclopedia of flowers. 
Macmillan. 1933. 

Taylor, George Crosbie. The modern garden. London, Country Life. 1949. 

Webster, Helen Noyes. Herbs; how to grow them and how to use them. 
Branford. 1947. 

Westcott, Cynthia. Gardener's bug book; 1,000 insect pests and their control. 
Doubleday. 1946. 

Wilkinson, Albert Edmund. The flower encyclopedia and gardener's guide. 
Halayon House. 1948. 

Willoughby, Adelaide C. Orchids and how to grow them. Oxford. Univ. 1950. 

Wilson, Helen Van Pelt. The complete book of African violets. Barrows. 
1951. 

Wister, John Caspar. Woman's home companion garden book for all sections 
of United States and Canada. Doubleday. 1947. 

Wood, Allen H., Jr. House plants unusual; their care and culture (Try them 
indoors). Hale. 1941. 

Wyman, Donald. Trees for American gardens. Macmillan. 1951. 


THE INDOOR GARDEN 


Goldsmith, Margaret O. Picture primer of indoor gardening. Houghton. 1946. 
Jenkins, Dorothy Helen. Enjoy your house plants. Barrows. 1949. 
Hersey, Jean. Garden in your window. Prentice-Hall. 1949. 





FLOWER ARRANGEMENT 


Berrall, Julia S. Flowers and table setting. Studio. 195l. 

Biddle, Dorothy. Flower arrangement for everyone. Barrows. 1947. 

Cary, Mrs. Katharine Thomas. Arranging flowers throughout the year. 
Halcyon house. 1940. 

Gannon, Ruth Tuttle. Winter bouquets with color; the art of arranging dried 
flowers. 1949. 

Hine, Annabel Whitney. The arrangement of flowers. Schribner's. 1933. 

Hill, Amelia Leavitt. Arranging flowers from woodside, fields, and woods. 
Studio. 1952. 

Ishimoto, Tatsuo. The art of flower arrangement. Crown. 1947. 

Oneal, Cora Maud. Flower arrangements of the Americas. Upshaw. 1947. 

Roberts, Patricia Easterbrook. The book of table arrangements; with flowers, 

fruits and other decorative elements. Crown. 1951. 

Roberts, Patricia Easterbrook. Flower Craft, a handbook of basic information on 
the care and use of flowers. Crown. 1949. 

Rockwell, Frederick Frye. Flower arrangement. Macmillan. 1935. 

Rogers, Matilda. Flower arrangement, a hobby for all. Woman's press. 1948. 

Spry, Constance. Summer and autumn flowers. Studio. 1951. 

Spry, Constance. Winter and spring flowers. Studio. 1952. 

Taber, Gladys. Flower arrangement for the American home. Macrae. 1947. 

Watson, Margaret. Arranging flowers. Studio. 1941. 

Wilson, Helen Van Pelt. The joy of flower arranging. Barrows. 1951. 
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